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Tnt er ^ct ional/et iquette is defined as the verb^hJ and non-vertal 
conventions tfrat are involved in communication J^onq individuals^ 
including qr^eetinq^ leave takinq^ askinq questionsy^disaqreem'ent ^ and 
interrupti>cn. The Cree communicate more wit h silencev interrupt less^ 
and ask questions less directly th an , non-Indian NorthNvmericans. Old 
people^ espec ially old menr play the central rcle in trarlitional 
eduqaticn. The result is a potential for misunderst andinq and 
conflict irr^ classrooms which are based on the Arqlo middle class 
North^ American models oft.en with a woman teacher. Teachers Should be 
sensitive to the pattern^ of interact iona 1 , etiquette of their 
students.* The succei^ses and failures af pilot television project^ 
attempting to inccrpfeirtte principles 'cg^'ree learninq and teachinq - 
»are described. The Cree speak two varyfeties off their own lanquaqe as 

11 as a distinctive variety of Enqlish. It'/is maintained that 
empts to teach children* to use standard Enqlish are ineffective 

i terd tc make all teachinq seem to the Cr^e like tlie imposition of 
an alien culture. (Author/JB) ^ 
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I REFLECTIONS ON CREE INTERACTIONAL \ETIQUETTE: 

^ • . . 'EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS . ^ ' 

• Regna Darnetl ,j * . 

Universitj?*of Albert ' 

«.-■)• 

The socialization of children is extremely variable cross-culturally.^ 
However, in spite of the cultural and linguistic diversity of North America, 
the'^chool system has remained sharply middle class in its orientatio^. The 
underlying philosophical assumption seems -to be that this, is the most effecti 
way of producing citizens^ with shared knowledge and values. In practice, 
thoug^h, the result? have often been ineffective learning on the part of mi- 
'ndrity group chiloren, leading to interpretations of genetic deficiency and 
cultural impoverishment, 

- In recent years, 'the t inadequacy of such explanations has been recognized 



increasingly. The neutral possibility, that educational problems are a ^itua- 
tion to be dealt with, is now cqmmonly^held among many teachers .and educators. 
The reverse position, that natiye'^or ethnic children'have speciaT,'Valuable" 
resources to, give the school system, is Only beginning to be understood. TKe 
suggestions given in this .paper will be geared to Cree children in northern 
Canady, but it is the aiithor's belief that many ^f the' pedagogical techniques 
which J)rove effective with«Cree children will also prdVe effective in the 
edu-^iMonal system general ly.^ . ' ^ 

One of the most obvious strategies to increase the nativeness of edu- 
qatiorv for native children has been to encourage the training of native tea- 
chers. This has, however, not proved Simple.'. The Alberta Native Teachers 
Association has grown- in membership fromv-ifeven to fourteen, but these teachers 
feel that they^a?e not ^Indian teachers, but simply teachers., Jhat is. Tor" 
native people, \he role of teather overrides ethnic origin and imposes/a^ 



nonrnati^ve cultunal enviYpnment on the classroom by definition, thanges, 
then, will have, to be rn the nature and philosophy of^the education.. / / 

^ There i^ little support for advanced education within native communities.'^ 
A native student of our acquaintance was proud of h^r B.A. from the University* 
of Alberta until her family referred to her as a "faffe whvte woman;"* Tha^t is, 
advanced degrees do not inake or!e an Indian person. The terms moniyaw ^ (white 
man) and /lehi/aw (Irtdian pers.on) -^are frequently used a^ labels of behavior 
rather than as ethnic identification. To label an Indian person as moniyaw 
means that .he/she is behaving like a white "man, this being negatively valGed. 
The term moniyaw is most oftea glossed as "loud-moufrhed. " The reasons for 

this judgment are complex and »not really involving loudness of speech./ Rather, 

■ • ■ " , ; • ^ ... ^ ( • 

the individual conveys a spirit of aggressiveness rather^than the spirit of 
consensus\which is the Indi^an way. This is signaled, by failure to pause be^ \ 
tween turns at spea^king, thereby indicating recognition o'f vthe seriousne$s/of 
both the tlast speech and the reply.' Silence makes the* utterance important, ^ ^ 
and its absence implies failure to l.isten and learn.' White men ^1 so fail to 

,r*. » 

signify their assent or listening by murmuring ehe (yes) at proper intervals 
or /segments of another's speech. If there is a conflict between the verbal V ^ 
message of .good wilT^ ancl open mindedness and the nonverbal message which ac- 
companies. it,^the nonverbal aggression, according to Cree etiquette, will 
outweigh the intent. The proper response to aqgressioa is to withdraw, so . 
few white men realize that their behavior is offensive. 

It is very difficult for a school teacher not to behave like a moniyaw .^ 
The role itself demands a control of others' behavior which is not consistent/ 

■■ ■ ' ^4 

with the native etiquette. Educators have long defined the problem as a lin- 
guistic one, i.e., that native children have .difficulty in school because 

^' ' • ■ / ' - . • . r 

; English is not their nativ^e language (e/g. Wax, Wax and Dumont .1 96\) . But 
■ '. -1 

o ■ . ^ • , ' '•5') • • s 
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our own studies, and those of. Phi lips (1970) make it clear that the s^me with- 
drawal from the clas-sroom situatioi|j|occurs when Indian- students do not speak 
their native language. Rather, the crucial variable is tpcct of the communica- 
tive'system which these children bring with them to the classroom. The struc- 
ture of that system is an interactional one, not a linguistic one. We will 
refer to this systert as "Interaptional Etiquette," 'anfl -argue that effectV^ 
education for nativ^e children must establish a point of contact and transla- 
tion between systems of etiquette^as well as between languages. The communica- 
tive resources of a Cree child are only partially verbal, and the classroom 
failurevto communicate ai^d to j^ealize lack of conimur;ii cation -is la^rgely, al- 
though npt exclusively, nonver'bal. \ . ' 
i - ■ t 

Most remedial programs designed for Native students are based on the 
d^umption.^that native language and culture are merely a ^means to ease the 
'transition to the middle class white school system. For native people whose 
concern is to mafntain their language and culture, this is not an acceptable ^ 
educational philosophy. Some years ag^, the short-lived Alberta Indian Educa- 
tion Centerjrgued' that the need for educational programs was to rele^se'/erbal 
fluency in the native language so that fluency \^could then be sought in any ^ 
language. Bloompeld in 1927 argued that many individuals under conditions 
of culture, contact do not obtain real fluency fn any language, they are not 
exposed to abstract philosophical thought in either the native or the contact; 
language. The aim of any serious program should tie to provide eacf)(^-i^^^ ' 
with sufficient command of the linguistlyc and cultural resources of both' 

^ A 

worlds so that he may make a real choice between them, incorporating in a 
uniquely personal way the b.est of both. This athj cannot be realized easily, 
and cannot.be realized ah: all within the classroom. The two major problems 
are the economic viability of native communities^ and the\ Social structure of 
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/ prejudice in the larger society. Yet the school-^^'^cdn be leaders in the social / 
Change which is necessary, particularly because of their direct and enforced 

^ contact with individuals from the native culture. 

The most important^ issue for native people has been their increasing 
control over the education of their own childrea^. In pract^^ipe<Thi s^has meant \ 
that a small portion of the curriculum hds been devoted to native language arid 
crafts. Problems have included lack of experienced aW trained personnel, lack 
of appropriate teachfn^i materials, -and political ramincations of educational 
programs. The native drop-out rate before completion of high school remains 
in the neighborhood of 95% in spite of efforts over t^ last decade at least. 

Th« author has been involved in a number of projects to produce native 
teaching materia]^ the importance qf language' as a symbol of native identi- 
fication emerges clearly frqn all such efforts. Native people believe that 
th^'speaker of a language "owns" it and that to teach^the language to outsiders' ^ 
gives them some control or power over native people. In one^prognPh^ video- 
tapes were made of native cultural activities. These were prepared only in 
Cree, inspite of the fact that manj^ of the chit0ren in the intended audience 
were not fluent in Cree.. The rationale was fetfat then white men would not be 
^ble to use them; the^ rightfuMy belonged to' the Cree' people^.'^nce exhtbi- , 
tions for these tapes became ai ^ponpunity affair, andi the unannounced, taping 

; . " had an audience (of kt least fifty] people, of all ages. Participants enjoyed 

seeing the videotap^s^ but felt that they'were made by White meH (fully cpr- 

rect). An interesting contrast is found in the experiment of. Adah'r and Worth^ 

to teach Navajo .Indians how to make^filrps. In that study, the film made by 

; a l|(avajo art student was said to be "in; Engl ish," although the filrft had no 

y". soirtd trac^. It is clear that really ad^e^ate maiterials wil 1 ,have to -be pre- 

' pared 'using native fil#^erews as well as native actors. To date, there has 
. been little such work for classrooms, 

' 4 . ' • . .. ' 



Another issue which tends to dominate discussion of nati ve-orientetd teach- 
ing materials is orthography for written Cre*e. In some parts ''of the province, 
syllabics are use()i because they are the Indian way to write, i.e., different 
from English script. In other areas, the syllabics are associated with the 
missionaries and people do not want to use them. We participated -in one pro- 
gram' where native people who would be teaching "Cree language in* the school^ 
came together to prepare materials. * Many of these people,, without any formal 
training, managed to provide considerable insight into the structure of their 
language and the way in which it could be taught effectively to native child- 
ren with Vimite^fluency / Many favored syllabics because they forced learners 
to become awa^re of the CV-CV structure of Cree and to speak more correctly. 
Cree is a language in which many syllables are shortened in rapid speech, pro- 
ducing consonant clusters which are morphologically incomplete. Another issue 
ink^riting surrounds. the politics of stafndardi zed materials for Alberta Cree. 
The conference deS-cribqcWBOT (see Darnell and Vanek 1973a; 1973b) decided 
that^the dialect of central Alberta should be taken as a standarcU This is 
fully in lir>e with the native notion of consensus, given that northern Alberts 
Cree saw themselves as c^tral to the distribution of Cree i^KjtJie province, 




aniUsouthern Alrberta i2%:ee saw t:hemselves as central to the province^. - The 
consensus did hop, ..therefore contribute in any serious way to' solution of the 
standard izatiCr//que^tionC^ The ^ssue of orthiography continues to be a stumbling 
block to the preparation bf adequate materials (see Urion 1978 for a descrip- 
tion of' one meeting devoted to this question^^ • 

Cree children aVe conceived differently as social persons than white 
children , in the same areas. They are not expected to impose upon adults, 
although \they are permitted to be present at almost all adult activities. 
Ihey are/expected to be able to listen quietly by the age of three or four 



and to learn' .from what they hear, CrM^^ildren h^e considerable autonomy 
and Responsibility at a very early age^ They are permitted to have their own 
opinions as long as these do 'not impinge on anyone else. They are not jbro- 
tected in their actl!lities as are middle class children. Frequently, they 
are .eicpected to watch younger si bl fngs for lon^ periods of time. Parents dp 
not fntervene^in children's affairs. It 15 not .appropriate in Cree etiquette 
for4nyone to express an opinion for someone else- When aSked if his 5ion 
1 iked mqosemeat, an acquaintance of ours replied that he liked moosemeat. By - 
answering^ the' question ttiat should have been asked, he .avoided correcting « ' 
mjstakeMn etiquette but did'not insult his son, who had a right to express 
flis opinions^^self • This is not an unusual kind of occurrence a^nd is often 
puzzling 'to whfte people.' - ^ , ' ^ f 

Cree sdciyty is age-graded and sex-str^f ied. Who says stxnetHH^jig is { V 
often more important than what is^aidT Men have far greater status than 
women (schopl teachers, of course, are usually women),' and old people acquire 
''Status as a result of their age^ The real^ leader^, the elders, do not spe^k 
directly but younger men', usually bilingual , speak for them, The'Cree word 
for 'an official dhief c|in be translate as a fake leader; that is, his au- 
thority comes from the elt(ers^f|0'advpe him, and he is basically a bureaucrat, 

Cree notions of learning and teaching are quite different from '^the- ojies ^ 
v^ich thqfBWtfS" is exposed tojin school. The traditional teacher is an oldj 
man, who is called Grandfa^thi^[ out of respect, whether this is the actual 



kinship^ relation or not, Ki 



} terms, real or fictive, are used to structure 



'the social world,. and virtually all important social relationshlps-aife recog- 
nized by kinship terms,^ The teadher, Of Qourse, is not labeled as a kins 
man, and, indeed, rarely has social contact with the native community in 
whiph the school is located,' .Old people, because of their close/ contact , 



' with the^spirit world .and .their withdrawal from^the everyday work world, are 
considerecl the ideal persons to impprt the wisdom of Cree tradition to the 
new generation. Old women, once t+iey are past the age of childbe^ring , come 

.to have kome of the- s-ame. aura of spi^tual power. The old, man speaks a ^tyle 
of Cree which is not u5ed by .other people and is' usually called "High Cr^e," 

- In fact, many of the archaic words he uses anq not understood even Jjfef middle- 
aged 'adults who speak Cree well. Younger people whov wish to learn the/tradi- 
tional stories will listen carefulW to an pi d man and learn from him/ They 
are expected to practice. p'ri<^atelyC , When an old man dies, it is expected 
that someone else wilV^ome forward who has practiced the traditional stpries 
and is prepared to take his place. Thik leads many white people to believe^ . 
that the old traditioni are dytng out, but this cjoes not seem ^?r^5j^">ai3pening/ 
. among the^Cree of northern Alberta. There are more^'l^an' yO-^OOO Cree people 
in northern Canada and bot>i the language '^and the .pulture are' viablqL*§i(|^'s 
does not mean i o1^ course, that native people are not seriously concerned with^ 
the active maintenance of their traditions. v i 

: • • . • .■ , A, ■ . > 

Style s of teaching are particular to Cree etiquette. Teaching .of skills 
is normally nonverbal,' depending on observation an^ effort by the child to 
duplicate what he sees, Jrhe verbal explanations off the schoolteacher are 
often puzzling, since^Cree ^^^^6"^ are U5ejJ^^to^>^1y>hin^^ attempting, observing 
tFieir owri^mistakes , and trying again. until the product is right,^ Adults 
rarely intervene ill this process, bel\ev1ng that it is-the only way to learn. ' 

Moral or philosophical teaching, in contrast, is- primarily- verbal a/id it ' ' 

t > _ . *^ * ' . , 

nres from the old man who talks- to the children. His- talk is often in 
' , » » . . 

ries,\/uch-that the child nlust relate the point of the^tory to his own 
^plfe^ Qnly in this way wi^l hfi^eally uriH^rstand the lesson,^ and thS\s rtiay 
not take p^i<:e until. years, later when hQ will remember the old ma r1/^- word s^ 
and understand his wisdom, ^ . - ^ - . 



There are two kinds of Stories:- achimowana are stories about thipgs that 
•actually happened, historical events, although these may not 'be within the di- 
tect experience of , the storyteller; atayohgewina are sacred stories, usually / 
part of a cycle of stories in which the ^Itements are,recombi;ied in various ways 
to -makevvarrious kinds of points- It is €hfese storied which are told hy the 
old jnen, virtually exclusively. ^Younger people feel silly, even in the^absence 
of an old person, telling th^e. stories , although they ar^ fully able to d^so. 
la t1ie absence of, adults, children may practice telling these stories ; Ibut it^ 
is still the^oldest child wh^js the storyteller. Because of the influence. of 
the^ Christian missionaries, few Cree todSj^.wil Vagrant, that these are sacred or 
' religious stories; rather, they define them as part of a cultural heritage, - ^ 
, It is through these stories, that.the cjiildren will l^arn what it means to ^ 
an Indian per^|J^n. ' " - ' " - ' 

The skill of a storyteller is notable- He is a perfonrier and^^i^U^ 
the appropriate peKormance for'a particular occasion, Jn some cases 
^ tpvofves a whole «night of storytell i'ng, w^j^rhfch -the elder will conti 
long as anyone is'awakfi to listen to'him. fle knows this because the 



4 




is expected toirespohd ej^(yes) at the seg^mentfary. pauses of his narrative; 
On other occasion^,' a single story may be tolc^o make a special point. 

In one example that we- have , analyzed ^Darnell 1974), the old man told a 
single story 'in a cultural ly-appropjjjat©^ manner 'which could not be captured 
simply by recording the texl'of his st/ory* \\€ began wit|i ah e f'f^rt to move ,in 
7 gradual stages from the everyday world of a cabin on a res.erve to\the superr 

natural world of the tradition^fl stories. In this case, thie^gld man announced 
^ that heA^ould l^ll us a story (t^e*' audience also n'ncludfed'a number ^ Cree 
^persons who had heard "thaf^he old mari would speak and.'come to 1 istei1,\(hich 



r 



they-^id in respectful silence). The entire room was focused arpun^ the ol 
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man. He sat in the room's one comfortable chair with eyeryoneelse at the 

. \ ' " ■ • ' ^ ' ' • 

edges'^of the room. His wife sat facing h«im and away frbm'the rest of the au- . 

dience. Two teenage boys stood behind him, virtually at attention- An adult 

couple and ftheir small child squatted just inside the door. The middle-^ged 

" ' ' ' ^ ■ f 

woma^nNho was translating sat^ehind the old^man's line of vision. And the , 



host, himself over seventy^, satTarther behind the old man and was silerti; un- 
less directly addressed. This is thiff^xpical respect for an old person. 

l[^he old man began by emphasizing the importance of hi^ Stories and the 
need tLj^reat them seriously. Hejn^e-a trad.itional disclairffer of his own 
impor^tance. He then went on to validate his'Status" as a , traditional Cree per- 
fornlfer, speaking of his great age and his successful career as a Hunter. Then 
he spoke about how^ Indian J ife used to be, very difficult in the old days and 
about the early history of hfs community and family. This was 'followed by a 
, traditional song' which dealt with the special human spfritual powers which 
Indians had in 'the old days. With the story itself, the, old man broke through 
from the everyday world to the supernatural. It was necessary for him to 
m^rk these reference points along the way so thafe ttie seriousness of his story 



would become apparent to his lis^ie/iej^. The stojy was about the creation of 
the Rocky Moi^ntaijis ^and the establishment of many different races of people 
on the land. It' concluded, "And in the, end a lot of hardship and bad luck 
will come upon all these different races.", The translator added a codicil 
that this wa's how the mountains were'formed. What the old man said was that 
this was the way it was said when he was a child. ■ . ' 

>1aving completed his story, the old man was then faced vyith the task of ., 
returning to the everyday world. ^ He spoke j^rectly to us in a much more con- 
versational tone, saying that the man who m^de the mountains had predicted^ 
that s&meday men would begin tp grow their beards, again. His historical 



remarks dn beards were appropriate isince both he and 'the' author 's husband had 
beafds. Me then, moye4r from history to the present ar^d wisRed that we would 

* both- 'live happiily togetiier^^for the rest of-our lives and that he <Jould,meet 
US in the next world. ** He then clapped his hands -to .show that tKe story waf ' 

^finished. The tranfisition frdm supernaturfT to Everyday was made in reverse 

• of the beginning *of -the story, part -of" the skilT of ^this-'storytel len- To 

', ^ ■ - ■ 

the extent that there was a moral op meaning to 'this'story, it had^to be ex- 

tracted for each person indi vicfualTy. This^is the traditional-^y. ^ * 

There^ are other ways in which the etiquette of Cree differs substantially 
from that of middle class white society. T^e role of silence is extremely 
important, and proper silence is considered part of any important utterance 
(Darnell 1971a). Silence is also used to avoid ambiguous or potentially dis- 
Vuptive situations. Basso (1970) has noted that Western Apache do not talk to 
a' child who returns home from boarding school until he makes the first move. 
They aife waiting to see whether he has ceased to become one of them because 
of the alien environment the school. White men are often uncoi^fortable 
with the si lepces common in Indian interaction, and rush to fill t^fiem with 
^ocial formulae or trivial talk. This is perceived as frivolous at best and 
as rude and aggressive in many cases. He who would be wise must learn to be 
silent. ' ' J$ ' 

A great deal of emphasis '^s placed upon asking of questions, but their 
tone'^and timing are crucial. Children are expected to ask questions of an 
old man so that they can learn. But they must do so at segments of his nar- 
rative which allow for polite interruption. . The skillful narrator will in- 
corporate thie questions into his narrative, for example, referring to the 
questions that he asked his grandfather when he Was a child. It is, of course 
very rude to interrupt at the wrong place or not to allow sufficient pause ^ 

10 



, before the quest.ion. These rides of gtiquette are almost ^iformly misunder- 
stood by the schoolteacher who characteri^Ses* Cree children as silent and un- 
responsive. ' - 

Jt is . impolite for a Cree parson to tell someone 'else that he is wrong. 
Much of the dialogue in a classroom depends- on correction of responses by 
the teacher. ^This is excruciatingly embarassing for the Cree child who is 
singled- out. Indeed, even in the case of a correct answer, singling out one - 

child is not appropriate. The children -xire a group in relation to the elders 

* ■ ^ \ ' ' ' 

who teach them and the learning is to be. shared by all- A jcorrection is air 

most always made in the "yes, but..." form. ^Or the old person simply goes on 
talking and makes his own point in -a different way. The child is never di- 
rectly tolcl that his answer was wrong. Cree children are expected to learn 
from this and not make the^same mistake again. Competition for correct an- 
swers is inappropriate and will bring about peer-groM|> disapprovaT. A friend 
of ours who has considerable aptitude in math recalls that he learned J ittle 
math in school because there was always someone who' did no^- understand. Re- 
alizing that the student would not asl< questions to clarify his problems, this 
friend would continue to ask questions to which the teacher knew he knew the 
answers until evef^yone understood. The class did not progress quickly, part- 
ly because the teacher did not realize what he was ^C^jP- 

,To ask a question directly is rude because if places an obligation upon 
the person asked to reply in a particularyway. Questions of the form "I won- 
derif it's the case that.." or "maybe thus-and-such would be possible"'are 
much more likely to receive responses. If the person does not wesnt to re- 
spond, he need not. If he wants to pick up the question, he can do so. To 
refuse a direct request is unthinkable. Native people often agree to do 
things to a white person so as not to appear 'rude, but have no intention of- 
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carrying out their agreemSnt. The question is 6ne of etyfuette^l The oblique 

style of interaction is qui te .transparent,; but presefrv^ the indivicjiiar^ au- ^ 

* - • ^ ii • * 

tonomy of both persons. In any case, the. answer is ©Jrten that you should^ ^ 

' ' ' ' ' // ' ' ' ' ^ 

ask someone else about th^t. Again, the answer maj^^^come several days later, 

and it may be in the forfti of a story whose pdint is riot immediately obvious. 

A further principle of Cree etiquette is the avoida'nce of direct face- - 

to-face contact, which is considered an affront to personal autonomy.' Some 

of the teaching, materials we* helped to prepare- were illustrated by a. Cree 

artist and produced characteristic alignments which are far from typical of 

white society. The closest to a fyll/fade portrait is one of grandfather, but 

the head is still slightly off center and the eyes look away from the viewer- 

( 

Portraying father as a -hunter (the attribu-te "good" is taken for granted and 
need not be^.specified), the artist showed a man wdth his back to ^;he viewer, 
holi^jjig his gun and 'looking -towards the woods in the background. ^ Many of 
the isortraits show individuals standing at right angle to Ihe viewer, a pos- " 
ture which is also common in Cree interactions. An old man, particularly 
when he is speaking of important things, will look away from his audience^ 
into space. Attention cannot be measured by direct eye contact ,MJ>\doubte^lly 
a source of frustration to schoolteachers. 

Some years ago, the author observed a -kindergarden class in a ^ree com- 
munity. Of thfe niinetden pupils, three were white- The Province of Alberta' 
does not normally provide kindergarden for its students, but in areas where 
children showed consistent difficulty in school, such programs were imple- 
mented. The language skills in this class ranged from monolingual English 
through varying degrees "of bilingualism to iiono'lingual Cree. With the ex- 
ception of the three white children, this diB not seem to impede communication 
in informal interaction. *The, white childjpen tended "to ignore anything said 
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' in Cree, to socr^lize only among themselves, and to monopolize the teacher 
and the, educational t6>;s. The teacher spoke no Cree in spite of two years^in 
'the community, and f^ljb the*-social life of th^ commuility, to ,be a negative/in- 

' i . , - "' X.^ ^ . • . ^ ^ , ' . / : - \ - ^ * . V 

fluence on the children, Thftre was i\o sociaT. mixture ^between the native and 
whitie subsets of the community. School, therefore, had 1 ittle j'nfluence on 
the structure *of the community. Because fiv^-year-olds are very unimportant^ 
persons in Ihe Cree social world, the;y^could ^not trans:mit their, learping or ^ 
use it in their home life. Parents 'wehe^enerally told ttiat they could not 
he]p their children in school, that this Was the school's job. Therefore, 
they considered a child to be doing well in school if the child had a pei^fect 
'attendance record. M 

The m&jor skill practiced in the classroom a^eo appeared to be dis- 




ruption.- The children who mastered this art were^lPig the most intelligent. 

■> / ' ■ , ■ ■ ' • • ■ ^. ^ 

One Tittle girl would rat4:le off^ the names of plors- in the wnong order; if 
she se^d about to lose her place as the center of attention, she would pro- 
duce them in the correct order without even looking at the samples. The rote 
learaing was accompl ished" but she did not have any Interest in "demonstrating t 
her krjowledg^. -The ctass found this e;^remely amusing. In contrast, however, 
when a child who was somewhat reta^ could not name the. colors, the cla^s 
listened in respectful silence, in an effort not to embarrass this child. \ 
This behavior is. completely consistent with Cree etiquette. 

In defense of such a program (described in more detail in Darnell 1971b), 
the Cree-speaking children did acquire a working knowledge of English, and, 
perhaps more importantly, of clas,sr«)m routines which made the^ entrance into 
the regular^chool system easier. The difficulties were not, however, pri- 
marily linguistic- The teacher placed great emphasis on, social formulae of 
politeness and was dubiously successful in getting the children to use them 



in interaction with her* However; an^ong themselves, even the iriQSt disruptive 
^children' would accord'^the respect of politeness and do so in EngVistiT Cree 

Children are not used- to many of these formulae. Introductions and greetings. 

. * • • ■ ' ■ • • ^ . - 

are virtually absent, except under very marked social conditions; farewell's\ ' 
are equally unmarked by verbal h)rmula. It^is polite not to single people out 
and to enjoy the co-presence of group • A "visit" may take place without a 
word- beiag exchanged among the parties tQ .it.. Information about an unknoWn 
person may be obtained as a side conversation or at some. later time, but it 
should not interrupt the flow of conversation. Tliat Cree children ^1 earn to 
deal with the vastly different-expectations of the white ^school system is a 
credit to the program, although not necessarily the b^st way to m^iintain 
their] own cultural integr^y. 

The children generally. spoke English with a heavy Cree "accent. However, 
in social formulae, and memorized songs, and games, they were able to speak, al- 
most totally without an accent. Their normal conversationa/ English was tl;ie 
^variety normally spoken in the community." Botl;) in phonology and in semantic 
structure, it was heavj^ly influenced by Cree, even for^peojDle who spc^Q only 
English.' Since this has been a source of difficulty in the school system,' we 
proposed that realistically it is necessary to describe such communities in 
terms of four languajges rathe? than two: , ' 

Traditional or "high" Cree is spoken by old people on fprmal occasions. 
Although not everyone uses it, or even understands it, it is tl\e "real" Cree - 
and the language which symbolizes the Indian identity of the people. The 
children must be able to learn this kind of Cree if they are to maintain their 
Indian-ness. As t^4 young people move through a traditionajl Cree life cycle, 
they will become increasj/ngly attuned to*this style of Cree, ^ which carries^ 
most of the expressive functions of the language. This language is yalued 

x7 . ■. ' 
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as the means tJy which cultural jtradition can, be adapted to .ttre"mod6rn wprl^i;^ 

^ The Cpefe which is spoken 'uhden normal cdnditfon%,^^rticularly, by young 

■ ■• ' . ^ -^r . • . *v ' / • ' '.^ " . - 

-people,. may bcf^feferred to as ConversationJH Cree. It fs .heavily Anglicized -7" 

' arid many. pebpl^e^peel that it'is not 'the "real" Cree. Itu'ch'of the focus on > 

language, maintenance dea\s with improving this normal spoken 'Cree find en- , 

, 'suring that the* chlldrfen will have access to Traditional Cree. Without thts, 

fluency in the native language is sever^ely limited. 

j The Cree wbich is spoken in the communities pf northern Alierta has had 

considerable influence on English. We identify a Cree-English which is^spoken 

by most bVlingual childr;en when they enter the classroom. It Is the English » 

spoken by their,^ parents and it >s stigmatized in the classroom.. Cree-English 

is^spoice!?! by individuals who do not know the Cree langu^tge at all^. This is^ 

because the phonology and conceptual systefn of Cree are the basic speech models 

avail^tj^le, .even to monolingual speakers tOf]English." Such a language consti- 

; ' ' < . ■ . 

tutes a conmunity-level adaptation to a bilingual environment and today main- 

tains itself without direct reference to the native language. Parents who 
attempt to speak English to their children at honk^peak Cree-English;. 

/ The fourth lan^age of the community is the ]nc^^peripheral--it is Stan- 
dard English, represented only by the schoolteacher and a few other whites 
in the community who have limited interaction with the native community. 
Th^Ce. is obviously little opportunity for native students to use Standard A?! 
iglish outside the classroom. They would be Ridiculed for using it at ^^"^ 



home, even in families where English is habitually or exclusively spokenl 
Teachers almost always fail to understand that the English spoken by 
their native studertts is a local form develope.d through particular historical 
contacts. The res/lt is often a progressive withdrawal of native students 
from their enforced education by not participating. Less violence would be 
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™ done to the integrity apd self^-confidence of tbe^c>jild. 1f the English of the 
' : communltV were accepted as a conmClnicative mediunf, ^16ng with a gradual in- ^ 
• troduetion of the Tor*m^ of Standard English. Under the present. system, the 

^ , V ' • ■ ' . '< ^ r' . •\ : r \ \ • . 

Cree child can only be^onfused ^^no^.al ienSted- from his f ami lyi^nji, community. 



This model of bilingualism was devised for a particular community, but' seems 
to ^s to apply^enerally to the situation jin small communities* throughoat 
f-'^hern Canada. It is a fact with which t^e educati^al syst^ must deal . 
In response to many of the problems outl ined' briefly.above^ we attempted 



(Darnel 1 c^ndj/anek 1^ to design educationa| programming for television^ 
which/tJould incorporate Cree attitudes toward (jearlfing and teaching, as well 
as present^ some traditional Cree materials*. "We were*. inspired to this posi.tiqn 
through our critique of the popular Sesame Street prO'gra(|^'.a^cul tural-bqun^ 
Tbfey were, of /ourse,'-designed for Am*rican glletto children, although theirj' 
success seems greater , with wfl^ middle claiss children. Today, Sesame Street 
as shown in Canada includes segments which deal with cultural arid linguistic 
diversity, for example, with an old man playing, a^drum or with a ch\ild learn- 
ing to m^ke bannock. Programs designed specifically for nati^ children may- 
still, howeve'rT^" 1 1 an important function. ' > 

^ ' ' ' I 

^ Our proposal suggested a cast of four to six children who were reason- 

ably bilingual, an old man and an old woman, and p»»eferably a young worngj}. 

The old people would be able to present traj^TSnSSI cultural activities as 

* well as to tell traditional stories. Activities are .sharply divided along 



, sex Janes, so that a womap could n^t-4.escribd^ hunting and a man could not 
-descffbe tanning of. hide'^. Even if the indiviWii^ had the knowledge, it 
would be inappropriate for them to impart it. , A yo^g man (having more sta-"* 
tus than a youngvwoman) would be able to illustrate ways of makinga living 

y " " 

and to impart a familial atmosphere.' l^b Set for our pilot was ai|^ Indian 

■I- ■.■ '■' '■ ^ ■ " 



c^bin. We argued that it should also fee possible' to move outdoors, s4nce ; 
learrving by doing and^obserying shouli^take plate under natuf'ajJcondi ^ons- 
•^e^.prQposed a ser^es^ of j:wenty programs^ each containing ^ix 'different kinds 



of mat^Pf^J . ' 



^ Twenty stories were Tlhoseii fr*bm\he ,Wisahketchak cycle .wh.ich wo 
trate the traditional way 9f l*fe. Tlie^old man,.the jfopps 'Of:>]^e roomf].^ough 

Tdrea^^:>I<C^ is 



"7 

^. off-center from the camera, would tell ' these Stales 
jmtere'sting that in the pilot tfTe Camera technicians 



to .the cl: 
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rect close-ups Df the old man's face in^ spite^ ^^^^^^^ 
the pilot, -the^Tnitial storj^ of the cycle v»^^^P^ 

The children "Seemed to prefer tl^*Cree^rsi^^^d|i^^^ of 
their attention. The old man had i different Sie^^s^^^ the introductory 
story of the cycle and was virtually unable- to tel%Si^ f^^ written in the 
. tentative script , because\it was not his story;ra|flls initial renditipn of the 
story which had been illustrated in' advance consisted of about six sentences,-^ 

We obtained greater elaboration only with extremC diffiquity and the use of 

, 0 -/-^ . .J, . 

cue cards: While performing the tradttiorfel role, of tetling his own stories 
to the children, however, the old man was extremely eiffective. 

. Each program was^also to include an illustration of some traditional ac- 
tivity. These were arranged in sets of .four for e^ch' of the four seasons. 
Four is tlje sacred number in*^ Cree philosophy. The fifth prpsram in each set 
haci to do Jrlth native history, Jn the pilot f^jm, the. old man explained^to 
tlie children how-to make a drum, *Hi^l)egan whAt]\^ consi^iered to bp a tri- 
vial explanation by saying that first yoi^. had to take , the hide off the^^a^Lwal 
From his point of view, of course, yoif^do not t^ll someone jhow* to make a drum, 
you show them- -That way they will learn, this underl ines^the necessity for \ 

teaching m||JJhods to be the same ones which would normally be used'"in a Cree 
corfwunity. " ' 
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A third portion of th^ program was devoted; to concepts. or grammar. We 
suggested that it Wbuld be possible to act out differences' in, the grammatical 

. categofies.of Cree. and- Engl ish. - We' designed a story to illu'stVate that Cree 
distinguished between inclusion and exclusion pf^ the. ad(ffe2%ee tn' th^ first 
person plural. The bear, the rabbit '£(ricl: the 'Beaver were going together* to a 
pow-wowv The bear and the beaver did not. want rat)^t. to accompany them ^^1 ^ 
cause lie was too dumb. Every Cree child calreadyj knows that rabbits are dunk; 
anyone' can catch a^rabbit. The grammatical, disti^nction would arise naturally 
as the aninaals discussed their travel plans. The rabbit misundenstdod and 
thought that hfe was inc]uded, tut the bear and the beaver were actually using 
the other "w6" which did not include him. The two animals set'^ff and the 
rabbit wa^^ft behind artd was very sad. This is'simiT&r in many ways lb the 
stories WRich the children have already heard about the activities of various 

- animals^ The only problem with our pilot in\his case was that the old man 
did not speak English well enough to see tli^distinctioh v^ich was being dis- 
cussed. ; 7 ' 

We also* attempted to deal with the ubiqtiitous Cree distinction which is 



usu^^y^ referred to in the 1 iterat|ire .as animate and inanimate'. We have 
looked at this distinction in some detail - (Darnel f and ^anek 197*) and have 
argued that the^importan^ feature is th^^^f^lf^ "power" rather than of living^X 
ness in thd/traditional English sens^ Of course, vCree speakers know thatj / 
a stone isjnot alive. But they alsolknovKthat a particular stone may bra 
soury of spiritual power; thus, it i sS^ass i f i ed as alive or having power. 
There is a logical basis to the semantic eatery of animate in Cree and vie . 
^ fel^t that this logic could be made at least partially explicit tl>r^ugh dis- 
cussion of things which are animate and things which are not. 



^ t)ur section on contrast ^d^S^^ree and English sound, sysJuems was k disaster 
* largely beca>«e th^ old man had only one phonoloaical system and it was Cree. 
A younger and more' fluently bilingual person could\resumab-ly. make these con- 
trasts itiore^ successtfUlly. For example. In . English /t/ is apico-alVreolar andv 
aspirated; in Cree it Is apico-dental and unasptrated. Cree children further 
tend not to hear the distinction between English /t/ and /th^. (For example,* 
ito the question "How do"^ you say three trees?" one of the children responded, 
"nine." „He had tajcen the question as being one of math^i^dics and thought 
he had ans^red correctlyv -^^'^^ * 

A further section attempted jto introduce similar vocabulary in Cree and 



English, ^stressing that different people had different wa^^^s^o express the 
same things. Jhe pilot rather uneventfully illustrated that greetings could 
be made in either language. This section was also intended to teach percep- 
tual discrimination, e.g. of shape or color. In instances where the con- 
ceptualization was different in Cree and English, thT^ could be made explicit 

Finally, we presented a section on numbers, assuming that numbers were 
exactly t)ie same thing in both languages a'nd that the children would le^n to 
generalize about the nature of counting things. This proved to* be the most" 
interesting portion of the pilot project, in that the old man used our fabri- 



ienc^. 



• cated materials to produce a spontaneous learning experience. He was given 

cards with the Cree .and English words for one, a card with the symbol 1, and 

a card with a realistic picture of a moose. He and the chiTarrTTagreed that 

you could not mix'Vanguages , saying peyak moose or one moswa . He then asked? 

/ the children which language the symbol 1 was in. They all agreed that it 

was in ^English. That i.s, counting is something they associate with school 

4 

.A and white men. The old man did not correct them directly. He asked if the 
Chinese had a word for 1, then if the Ukraininas had a word for 1. This is, 
of cours^, one of the points that we had hoped to make. 

ERIC ' ' ^2 . 



Therfe were a number of difficulties -with ^iiis project, one of Which was 
/' that it never received funding beyond the pilot. Th§' actors. were unrehearsed 
and th6 whole pi lo^ was done in oTily two days. Nevertheless, we demonstrated 
to our: own satisfadtion that the^ principles gf- Cree. teaching and learning 
cpuVd be incorporated into teaching, rroterials .in l^serious way. Our aim^was' 
to encourage Cree children to j value their own culture, simultaneously lea^rhing 
mor/about the white^world so that they could choose their own amalgam of 
languages and cultures. The unedited films from the project have been invalu- 
able in \teach1ng because thdy illustrate the differences in teaching style 
which are effective with Crei children. It is very difficult to describe < 
these things vei^bally to , someone who has not observed them. And the average 
white schoolteacher does not^get many opportunities to observe traditional 
Cree etiquette, simply becauye of her role of Authority within the white 
school system. 

In the ffnal "Sinalysis, it seems^clear that the conflict between the com- 
^ municative system of the Cree child, whatever language h|/she speaks, and 
the schqjp system has its roots in interac|;ional etiquette. ,If teachers are 
to be successful in communicating with theS-ir Cree Students, they must learn 
to bridge this gap. Certainly 'the students^ do not have the capacity to under- 
stand differences in etiquette to which the^ have not been consisiently ex- 
posed. We are not suggesting that the school must become an Indian cultural 
institution, simply that it must take account of the culture and etiquette 
of nativ9--«iudents and encourage those students to value both theV native 
heritacj^^d the education which is being presented to them. Increased use 
of familiar teaching strategies and interactional patterns will serve^this 
. endl . . 



Footnotes 



This pa(per was oHginally .prepared fer- the First international Congress"^ 
for the 5tudy of -Child Language, Tokyo, 1978. Anthony .^Vanek has been my 
collaboratof^ tfi liiucfr of the. research reported here. Ervin'g Goffman has 
convinced me thgt an 'adequate^ theory of interaction wi*ll emerge only 
through cross-cOltural perspective. . . ; 
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. REFLECTIONS ON /CREE INTERACTIONAL ETIQUETTE^' , ' .\ ^ 

V ' , . 'relevance statement . ^ . ' * : • • 

' TMs 'PafJer tfiiplores;, the . educational irnpl icat^ons'of ' Ci!>!§e' intej^^ 
etiquette, esrpeciially' in pojitrast-1?o ArigTo^middle class North American ; 
interactional etiquette f/T% Cree are one of the largest North American! 
Indian societies. There are jnore' than 70,000 Cr^e it^northern Canada and 
both the language and the culture are viable. Interactional etiquette is 
the author's term for the verbal as welf aS. the non-verbal conventions 
behaviors that are involved in communica'tfibn alnong indTviduals. Examples 
of verbal interactional etioiiette are how to greet, take-leave,, ask questions 
disagree, and interriijHr: Examples of non-verbal interactional etfquette are 
eye contact, offs^ure and spatial positioning within a room. 

Jhere/kre significant differences^ between- Cree and North American middle 
class patterns of interactional/ etiquette. The bfee communicate more with 
silence, interrupt less, and ask quesi^ions less directly than non-Indian 
iiorth 'Americans. Old people, especially old men, play the^ central role in 
traditional education. The patterns of interactional etiquette'^described in 
this paper for the Cree are also quite common in other North American Indian 
groups. The result is a potential for misi^pderstandihg and conflict in class 
rooms which are based on the Anglo middle class North American model, often 
with a woman teacher. - - 

Theauthor does not propose that the Canadian school system switch to a 
traditional Indian way of teaching. Rather, she argues that it is important." 
for teachers to-be aware of and sensitive to the different patterns of inter- 
actional etiquette their students bring with them to the classroom. The 
successes feind failures of a pilot TV project, attempting to incorporate prin- 
ciples of Cree learning and teaching, are described* 



^ The author also discusses the Engl ish >spoken by the Cree and points out 
that White it ijs different in some ways from other varieties of English, 
there are historical reasons for this, and Cree-English should not be. stigma- 
tized by teachers. 



